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kind of way a child should be made familiar with all natural 
phenomena, with plants and herbs, with beasts and birds 
with stones and minerals, and with the hidden powers and 
virtues of each. It is said of one, “ He was wiser than all 
men . . . . for he spake of all things, from the cedar of 

Lebanon even to the hyssop that groweth on the wall.” 

Surely if children knew these things we should not hear 
such alarming statements made by intelligent children of 
12 and 13 years old as, “The sun goes round the earth” 
(I heard of this only a few days ago by a school boy), or 
“ The spider is an insect,” or “A caterpillar is just a lump, 
of squash ! ” ” 

With deeper knowledge of nature comes greater reverence, 
and we would have our children worship in 

That cathedra], boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 

Its choir the wind and waves— its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky.” 

Miss M. Ambler then read a paper on 

■‘PLUTARCH'S LIVES” AS AFFORDING SOME 
EDUCATION AS A CITIZEN. 

In the last generation Rousseau was the mp aric f u 

ln g abou t an educational reformation bee u mg ~ 
one of those truths that have be ’ because he grasped 
time for centuries b “ , be t n rec °S"ised from lime to 

electrical effect upj ,L P rodu “ d an 

upon the people of his time. B^rChi^f ’ A™ 8 ' 1 him ' 
was ,n him, Rousseau appeale/to ,h gH ° f h<> trUth that 
them that they were resnonsihl G ^ arents — showed 

the individual child, bu/also / ^ f ° r the Welfare of 

;; The fami, y b Ae'unit' ot“hI natiou “r ° f “*«• 
the S ay mg i s full G f meanino- o ’ he P rocla imed, and 

whole train of though," ' IT ? ^ «*«» ri«e to a 

nation is at the head of ihe hi, u‘T, pMes this -that the 
he children of the family are a natt , ' a " d that ' the tefote, 
'ought was not new—the Spartan u"* , lrust ' 0f course this 
aS th “ Property of the the children 

are ours, not absolutely, but as » e .' dea th at the children 
we must realize, and weTnus T™ 0 " 31 ‘rust, is one that 

1 hold before us as one of our first 
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aims in education the education of tUrtildTTa responsibte 
subject, in other words a citizen. H 

We need, however, to have more than a goal in view we 
need to know the way to reach it. We know what is 
necessary for a good citizen, and we wish to send the 
children out equipped for service with high ideals and the 
courage to live up to them. We believe the future of our 
country to be in our hands, but how are we going to fulfil 
our responsibilities and what are the natural laws whose 
agency we are going to enlist in our service ? 

In the experience of each of us there has been a time when 
we have come helplessly face to face with a difficulty, an idea 
has struck us, we have set to work with that idea, and step 
by step the whole difficulty has been conquered. There has 
been no great work in the world, there has been no work at 
all in the world, which was not born this way. This, then, is 
the power we must use, and the natural law is this,’ that ’an 
idea presented with sufficient power to be accepted grows 
and multiplies, until it governs the thoughts, the actions, and 
the life of the child. 

A cardinal of the Church of Rome has said that “Every- 
thing depends upon the point of view.” We might go back 
much further and say that the point of view is evolved from 
the initial idea, and, given the initial idea, we can prophesy 
concerning the point of view, and therefore the life and 
actions of the future man. Our work, then, is to present to 
the child such vivifying ideas as shall colour all his thoughts, 
his judgments, and his actions, and enable him to fulfil the 
duties and responsibilities he inherits with his privileges as 
an English citizen. 

There are many incidental opportunities in the daily life 
for the presentation of ideas, and these perhaps are the most 
valuable. But we also need to make a deliberate scheme for 
presenting consecutive ideas, and for givingfood and exercise 
to ideas already accepted. The lesson-time is the grand 
opportunity for methodical work, so that lessons must be the 
instrument to be used here. Among the lessons the historical 
subjects are of greatest use, for they are the stories of rulers 
and subjects, and the duties of a citizen are those of a subject 
with legislative and judicial responsibilities. 

The next consideration is this — If the education of the 
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citizen is to be our aim at all, it must be our aim from the 
beginning, and if we are going to do our deliberate work 
through lessons, it must begin with the lessons. To insure 
the acceptance of the ideas we offer, we must take care that 
they are served attractively, and not only to be found, if ever 
found, after a long and painful search. For this reason it 
might be better not to begin by taking modern history with 
the young child. We are a little too close to it. Looking at 
a picture from a near point of view, we see so clearly all the 
details that we find it difficult to see the broad lines and the 
meaning of the whole. If we go further off, however, the 
details cease to distract our attention, and we see clearly the 
whole plan. So it is with history. The nearer the history 
comes to our own time, the fuller it becomes of political and 
constitutional details, and the more we are involved in 
questions of statecraft. If, however, we go back to the early 
istory, we find it moves on broader, simpler lines, and the 
statesmanship, so far as it exists at- all, only shows how a 
resourceful mind attempts to cope with circumstances. 

the early histones also are practically biographies written 
abom great men by ra en of their own tLJ With'he ch Id 
~ - <ha„ a number of douched 

charaaeu rea,’ “ ‘ S difficult to <>« 

letsurelTL u J me " W ° raen ' whereas if he drops 

and take the nT b '° g , ra P hy ’ he be ? ins to think the thoughts 

studying and he bl V ' eW ° f the ma " » h °“ “fe 1>“ * 
of hfs time In t hT “ accus tomed to the dress and habits 

one man but in his period. “ " g "°‘ °" ly in lhe “*> of 

the form of bL'rarL^v' by lhe raeans of early history in 
prince of biographers We t" ^ r™ '° P,ut arch, the 
fountain-head and intro, h, ** chlldren straight to the 

gentleman, who wiU n aT T ‘° ‘ hiS dear d el.berate old 
graphic stories in simole 1 e ‘ SUrely te » 'hem delightfully 
single detail, so , ha ?'vi Wh ° wiU "ot omit a 
questions to ask. Then ? Ca " think of no more 
educationalist, he had p-rplt utar ch was himself an 

of parents, i. «>» responsibilities 

“ Li - ■' were no, TrZ7 *° h ^ ^ 

children, they are admirably 
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suited for this purpose. For pxamnln 

the necessity for a ruler to know how to SUgge8ts 

“ L he law does no, lay the young princes who are educated 
for the throne under the same necessity • but A„1 

singular in this, that before he came to govern he fhad 
to obey. Hence it was that he accommodaud h lml lelf ™!h 
grace to his subjects more than any other of the kings 
having added to his princely talents and inclinations a 
humane manner and popular civility. 

I " Wh , ile y ?' in ° ne of the class « or societies of boys 

Lysander had that honourable attachment to him which the 

sSpartans dist.nguish by the name of love. He was charmed 
with his ingenuous modesty, for, though he had a spirit above 
his companions, an ambition to excel which made him 
unwilling to sit down without the prize, and a vigour and 
impetuosity which could not be conquered or borne down vet 
he was equally remarkable for his gentleness, where it was 
necessary to obey. At the same time, it appeared that his 
obedience was not owing to fear, but to that principle of 

onour, and that throughout his whole conduct he dreaded 
disgrace more than toil.” 

Could there be a better opening for a few words on 
obedience r The words, however, must only be very few, and 
used more to direct the working out of the train of thought 
in the child s mind, and must therefore depend upon the 
child and the point of view he takes. 

Again, a few pages further on in the same “ Life,” we have 
the idea of self-control, self- victory. And, here again, there 
is no ostentatious pointing of a moral. In this passage there 
is also a very useful little lesson on true friendship, and the 
necessity for controlling the emotions when the effect of a 
friendship is proving injurious: — 

“ One day Mega’bates approached to salute him, and 
Agesilaus declined that mark of his affection. The youth 
after this was more distant in his addresses. Then Agesilaus 
was sorry for the repulse he had given him and pretended to 
wonder why Megabates kept at such a distance. His friends 
told him he must blame himself for rejecting his former 
application. ‘ He would still,’ said they, ‘ be glad to pay 
his most obliging respects to you, but take care you do not 
reject them again.’ Agesilaus was silent some time; and 
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when he had considered the thing he said, ‘ Do not ment' 
it to him. For this second victory over myself gives 
more pleasure than I should have in turning all I look u ^ 
to gold."' * P ° n 

Again, the idea of self-control, and also ideas of forgive 
ness, justice, and humility in times of prosperity ar ~ 

presented in a passage from the “ Life of Dion ” : 

“Other generals,” said he, “employ themselves chiefly j n 
military studies; but, by being long conversant in the 
academy, I have learned to subdue my passions and to 
restrain the impulses of enmity and anger. To prove that I 
have realty gained such a victory over myself, it is not 
sufficient merely to be kind to men of virtue, but to be 
indulgent and reconcilable to the injurious. If I have 
excelled Heraclides in military and political abilities I am 
resolved not to be inferior to him in justice and demencv 

:xc C eL™ aV T, the b adVama?e ^ * hOSe is tz:: y 0 f 

■he infirmity of human rl'r b ’o ’ proceed originally from 
"dignity so inveterate tbatT ‘ here is ha "% "V 

-ess and softened by repeated ^ ”17 ^ ° Vercome b r kind ' 

sentiments Dion pardoned He ° ur! '- Agreeably to these 
AH these idea, mioht b “ eradldes a " d dismissed him. 

dramatic situations whichpiulrV’™ 6 by makin S use of the 

gathering up , he pri „ dp * ^*rch never fails to seize, and by 
F°r example, let us i m • make a vivid word-picture, 
ground are the sinking 1 flntf' ne J hlS SCene - In the back- 
foreground are'the ^rsT ° f ‘ he bu ™"S <%• * n the 

th ey are tired of fightino- ’ ! nin £ on their arms because 
* e c >ty, and sick at heart ov” v ^ or ^* n g' among the ruins of 
had helped to build. ' Everyth ^ destruction of a city they 
occasional roar of a falling h, i!r 8 ' 1S s,lent > except for the 
waning breathlessly to hL r ty because each soldier is 
^otn the soldiers is a small ^ S vert ^ ct * A little apart 
advisers with the prisoners tv UP ° f me n— Dion and his 

Dton sitting p roud , dignified 
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and erect, while before him Heraclides, the betraver of * 
stands bowed by the conviction of Jilt ’ A Z < 

painful silence while Dion thinks a i ’ A moment of 

excitement as Dion steps forward and speakTso ° f 

hear. When he has finished, the silent for 
still intense, when suddenly a roar of excited r F 1S 

bursts from the soldiers ; J two prison^vT^” 
heads, their faces working to suppress their emotions and 

TaLXfe for tba — kad =: 

Again, in the "Life of Dion” the same ideas are put forward 

,? add ' tlon wl ‘h ideas of generosity and gratitude: J 

All things had now succeeded to his wish, but he by no 
means sought to reap the first advantages of his good fortune. 
His first object was to gratify his friends, to reward his allies 
and to give his fellow-citizens and foreign soldiers proper 
marks of his favour, in which his munificence even exceeded 
his abilities. As to himself, he lived in a plain and frugal 
manner, for while the fame of his actions and the reputation 
of his valour was spread through all Sicily and Greece, 
though Plato himself wrote to him that the eyes of the whole 
world were upon him, he seems not to have carried his 
intentions beyond one particular part of the city, the academy. 
His judges in that society he knew would not so much regard 
the greatness of his performance, his courage, or his victories, 
as that temper of mind with which he bore prosperity, and 
that moderation with which he sustained his happier fortunes.” 
In order to insure the complete assimilation of the ideas it 
would perhaps be helpful if homely but quite impersonal 
examples of their application to every-day life were given. 
Justice and bravery, together with a healthy feeling of self- 
sacrifice, and a preparation for and fulfilment of public 
responsibilities, breathe through the whole of the “Life of 
Dion.” 

In the “Life of Solon” comes an extremely valuable passage, 
presenting the idea of the impossibility of refusing to 
recognize the responsibilities of any position : — 

“ Ihe most peculiar and surprising of his other laws, is that 
which declares the man infamous who stands neuter in time 
of sedition. It seems he would not have us be indifferent and 
unaffected with the fate of the public when our own concerns 
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are on a safe bottom, nor when we are in health be insensible 
to the distempers and griefs of our country. He would have 
us espouse the better and juster cause and hazard everything 
in defence of it, rather than wait in safety to see which side 
the victory will incline to.” 

Returning to the “Life of Dion,” there is a powerful passage 
containing ideas of the whole duty of a citizen or a ruler — the 
duty of deliberate preparation for, and the careful fulfilment 
of public responsibility : — 

“When Dion, as we have before observed, considered that 
the irregularities of young Dionysius were chiefly owing t Q 
his want of education, he exhorted him earnestly to apply 
himself to study, and by all means to send for Plato, the 
prince of philosophers, into Sicily. ‘ When he comes,’ said 
he, ‘ apply to him without loss of time. Conformed by his 
precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and perfection 
which called the universe from confusion into order, you will 
at once secure your own happiness and the happiness of your 
people. The obedience they now render you through fear, by 
your justice and moderation you will improve to a principle 
of filial duty ; and of a tyrant you will become a king. Fear 
and force, and fleets and armies, are not, as your father called 
them, the adamantine chains of government; but that 
affection, that respect, which justice and goodness for ever 
draw after them; these are the milder but the stronger bonds 

I iv h -• 6 ^ ever ’ a great dan § er in t^ing “Plutarch’s 
of hit h h Chddre "- Plutar ch places himself in the position 

onW ZttT ^ *!? T keS the ' r P ° int ° f view ’ and often seems 

danger can ! ln ^ u J§' entl y amused by clever roguery. This 
an intonation* 51 ^ th aVoided a ^ ew words from the teacher, 
then instead of" ^ V ° 1Ce When readin & the passage, and 
only strengthen pre ;f ntln £ ln jwious ideas, the passage will 

'• Uk tfSS :- d he,pfUl ideas ' the 


which cost hhn 70 & d ° S ° f aTI uncommon size and beauty 
Principal ornatnem, wWch W “ h “ 

acquaintances founi oreat fant y\ CUt ° ff ' S ° me ° f hii 

and told him that all A, l, *' W ' th hlS aclln! ? so strangely 

foolish treatment of the do^a, ™. g u with the stor y of his 

g, at which he laughed and said, 
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this is the very thing I wanted fnr T . , 
Athenians talk oV this list th^v should fi , UW haVe the 
to say of me.’ ” X Uld find som ^ing worse 

Again other passages must be omitted altogether and 
because there are several of these passages thf> b L ^ 

never be given to the children to read, but should 'be mid 
to them by the teacher. ue reaa 

Many centuries have passed since Plutarch lived and 
worked, but h,s writings have been touched with a picturesque 
g amour and with a distinct personality which has travelled 

;:it;“ ough the ages and shines ™ 

Miss B. S. Wingate then read a paper on 
EARLY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

“ ‘ So then I took up the next book. It was about grammar. It said 
extraordinary things about nouns and verbs and particles and pronouns 
and past participles and objective cases and subjunctive moods.’ ‘ What 
are all these things?’ asked the King. ‘I don’t know, your Majesty, 
and the Queen did not know, but she said it would be very suitable for 
children to learn. It would keep them quiet,’ ” etc .—Palace Tales bv 
H. Fielding. ’ 3 

How common it is to meet with quite intelligent children 
and people who have learned grammar for years, and who 
will yet make “ howlers ” — will call “ clearly ” a verb, “ with ” 
an adjective, and “is” a preposition ! Is there, then, no need 
for grammar ? It cannot be denied that the subject has been 
looked upon as a bugbear by the pupil, as a subject to which 
valuable time may be given with no visible results by the 
teacher. We venture to think, however, that the fault lies 
rather with the method of teaching than with the subject. 
From my own experience in teaching boys from eight to 
twelve, I contend that there need be no drudgery in this 
subject. Effort there must be, but effort is pleasurable and 
of the utmost value for cultivating the reasoning powers. 
In a first lesson we try to make words and their arrangement 
things of living interest to the children. We point out the 
difference between human beings and other creatures, and go 
back to the beginning of words. 

“ God gave man language just as He gave him reason, for 
what is man’s word but his reason, coming forth that it may 


